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Redding & Co. . . Boston. 

W. B. Zibbbr . . . Philadelphia. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

NO. III. 

We have had fault-finding enough perhaps 
for the present. It is much more profitable to 
find the good, though it may not be so much as 
to flatter our national importance greatly. We 
must give our landscapists credit for an honesty 
of purpose and, generally, a straight-forwardness 
which is an excellent feeling to found study on. 
Where they have not been led into superficial 
habits of looking at Nature by the influence of 
vicious schools, there is for the most part an 
earnest desire to tell something, though it may 
be in very rough terms, and an ignorance of, or 
indifference tr the tricks and contrivances by 
which some of the European scjools seel, to win 
public attention. This may give rise, in part, 
to the tendency to the grandoise in subject to 
which we have objected, by making too much of 
the thing to be told as compared with the way 
in which they should tell it. There is little of 
tbe brilliant execution or exaggerated effect of 
the common English landscape painting. To 
illustrate — study the picture No. 85, by an 
English painter. At first sight there is a great 
deal of individual truth told, and a great bril- 
liancy given the whole. It is true that the parts 
are painted with much minuteness, and with 
much truth in some respects. But study it a 
little longer and you will find a something 
wanting which you can find no terms to express 
— something which ought to be there and is not 
It is just as when you sec a face which by the 
standard of beauty ought to be beautiful and is 
not — you feel that it is not. but if you are asked 
wherein you cannot give any indication. 



It is owing to a quality pictures have, as 
well as faces, of showing the mind of the artist 
who produced them, in spite of his intentions 
to the contrary. The English painter had no 
intention of representing Nature for any other 
purpose than to paint a picture — no desire to 
tell a truth ; and so he only tells truth where 
it helps him to make a picture, and where 
falsehood helps him more, he resorts to it with 
the same alacrity. For instance, the purple 
shadow in the middle distance is as false as it 
could well be in color and exaggerated in its 
force, and so with the local color everywhere, it 
is forced as far as it was possible to force it. In 
the foreground are some individualized blades of 
grass and leaves of plants, with some very dexter- 
ous painting of foliage. But, the painter has not 
loved anything of it all because it was truth — 
there has not been any of that earnest, affec- 
tionate regard for Nature upon which true Art 
is founded ; and he has gone through the opera- 
tion of painting his picture as coldly as if he 
were a machine. Here is the secret of the un- 
satisfactoriness of it — there was no governing 
motive beyond himself and the display of his 
own power. If he had loved Nature truly 
there would have been a trembling of the hand 
in drawing those grasses, a fear lest they should 
not be true, which would have made the draw- 
ing not less manly, but less facile and self-con- 
fident. There is no better symptom of want 
of genuine feeling for Nature than this free, 
careless, slap-dash sort of work in studying de- 
tail. There need not necessarily be weakness, 
but there must be no presumption. Love 
begets timidity. So, as we cannot love any- 
thing which is not itself a manifestation of 
love, we cannot love the English picture which 
is the work of vanity and self-satisfied power. 

Now to contrast it. There hangs close by, a 
picture by Hubbard, No. 90, a quiet landscape, 
pretentious neither in subject, nor treatment. It 
is not particularly attractive at first sight, but 
grows on one exceedingly. It is humble, sin- 
cere, arid yet in all respects manly. It is ap- 
parently cold in tone, but it is true ; perhaps 
awkward in composition, but it is so, because 
the artist was better satisfied with Nature than 
with himself. There is not a touch in it that 
does not indicate care and full thought as to the 
probable effect it would produce on the picture. 
This is noble. To be true before being attrac- 
tive, yet in being true to be more than attrac- 
tive, is something we not often learn either in 
Art or life. The faults in Hubbard's picture are 
manifest, but they are faults of humility or 
weakness perhaps, not of presumption — and 
that picture, unlike the Englishman's, will 
grow on your love the longer you see it, be- 
cause the more fully you perceive the motive, 
the more earnestly you will love the picture. 
If you want a clearer illustration, compare the 
painting of the willow trees on the left of No. 
85, with the sunlit, trees on the right of No. 90, 
and you will see at once, that with all its power, 
the former falls just short of the point which 
the latter reaches — the full expression of the 
truth of foliage— openness. 



Gifford's pictures have the same qualities wo 
have commended Hubbard's for — manliness of 
purpose and honesty in their execution. There 
is to us a great charm in Gifford's singleness of 
aim, and utter neglect of all those licenses by 
which artists seek to compensate, either for 
their own weakness, or some supposed' short- 
coming in their palettes — exaggerations of 
color or effect. There is a picture by James M. 
Hart, No. 136, which, in its landscape, has 
much of the same merit, and which, from its 
unobtrusiveness, would be overlooked by most 
visitors to the Exhibition. If Hart had recol- 
lected the great principle of sunlight-painting — 
that the shadows are always colder than the 
lights, and so had avoided the hot shadows in 
his foreground and middle distances, he would 
have made the excellences of the picture more 
easy to be seen. 

The pictures of most of our native landscap- 
ists have another desirable quality, and one 
which would seem necessary to mark our school 
of Art — the freedom and air of wildness charac- 
teristic of our scenery. It is not worth while to 
compare the value of the wild landscape subject, 
with the cultivated or humanized. Our country 
is wild, and must be looked at by itself, and bs 
painted as it is. We have not a country lite 
England, filled with the tokens of the preserve 
of past generations, and so made full of huiran 
interest. Ours is wilderness, or at least <nly 
half reclaimed, and untamed nature everywere 
asserts her claim upon us, and the recogtition 
of this claim constitutes an essential p-rt of 
our Art. We need not instance a picturtwhich 
we have so often spoken of — Durand's 'In the 
Woods" — the perfect and sublime witness of 
which must have impressed every one. Gifford's 
"Chocorua peak" expresses the seniment of 
the wilderness as fully as the half-sltled char- 
acter of the scene would admit 

There is little characteristic figui-painting in 
the exhibition. Italian and Frenc'study seems 
to have swallowed up the most o^hat original 
motive there would have been irfhis branch of 
our Art. The determination to foii tbe actual 
pervades it — costumes and special glitter 
have, blinded the eyes of most (those who have 
decided talent for the figure. 'ount even seems 
to have failed this year, whi,' on the contrary 
Rothermel has, in his VirtuO, given some ad- 
mirable study, and the chafer of the subject 
is much more marked and dividual than any- 
thing we have before seen ' him. 

Darley, however, in bferawings, more than 
compensates for the abser> of the old favorites. 
There is a delicacy of /awing and grace of 
composition in these unending vignettes, as 
well as a good percep'" of character which 
justifies the artist's p«iarity more than any- 
thing we have seen b? e - There is something 
more than good dravg in them — a rendering 
of action and life wr* no other of our artists 
has ever attained. lere i* an air of freshness 
and true study of l& re in all her freedom, aftd 
a most thoroughl/tist'o aim which gives a 
higher value to P e works than their unpre- 
tending appearan would indicate. The larger 
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drawing, though less artistic than some of the 
smaller ones, is not less true and admirable in 
its power. 

A correspondent in Albany, noticing the 
comments on Palmer's works in a recent edito. 
rial letter, says, in reference to those on the 
bas-reliefs : — 

" I am not certain as to his meaning in some 
of it. It cannot mean that incident should be 
sacrificed to Beauty, or Beauty to it, when 
neither can have its full value without the aid 
of the other — no great work can exist without 
both. What would the Beatrice of Guido be if 
it did not possess both ? and I might name a 
hundred other works, whose greatness rests upon 
the fact, that beauty and incident are both pre- 
sent, and in harmony with each other." 

The "meaning" of the stricture on the bas- 
reliefs was this : — A bas-relief seems to us to be 
a compromise between sculpture proper and 
painting, giving with the single idea of form, 
the relation of several objects in action to one 
another, or what we call incident, as in those 
of the Parthenon, the models of relief. It is, in 
short, a story told in marble, and the only ad- 
vantage over sculpture it offers in attainment of 
true artistic motive, is that of grouping several 
figures in one conception. On the pedestal of 
Brown's statue of Clinton, were some reliefs of 
this kind — they were incidents illustrating the 
life of Clinton — not studies of ideal form, &c, 
but the simplest and most forcible expressions 
of the ideas to be conveyed, which the artist 
could give. 

They were good, because they fulfilled the 
function of reliefs. Palmer's bas-reliefs, how- 
ever, are not attempts at the expression of such 
a motive, but, in fact, have the same motive as 
bis statue, viz. the realization of beauty of form, 
and the relief will not do this as well as the 
statue, as all perfection in form must be lost in 
the reduction to relief. Imagine any of the fine 
ideal statues reduced lo reliefs, and they lose 
their position at once. So Palmer's works gain 
nothing in motive by taking the guise of reliefs, 
but lose that which must ever be their highest 
quality — beauty of form. 

But the criticism applied equally to the ren- 
dering of incident in the full statue. If our 
correspondent will look at the third No. of The 
Crayon, p. 44, he will find a suggestive letter 
from. another correspondent on the same-subject. 
It is true, as there hinted, that " such a selec- 
tion limits and belittles that expression of cha- 
racter which is the aim of sculpture," because 
the ideal is not a matter of momentary action, 
or in any way told by a particular incident. 
So of Palmer's statue — a pencil sketch would 
have given the incident as perfectly with an 
hour's work, and would not have been worth 
much then — and if we consider the statue as 
executed with the same object, it is worth no 
more. Incident makes genre pictures, but spoils 
ideal works. 

Th,e instance of Guido's Beatrice (Cenci) is 
not to the point at all — if our judgmentis worth 
anything, it is a poor thing in any light, and 
there is no incident connected with it. It owes 
its celebrity entirely to the history of the origi- 



nal, as told in Shelley's tragedy. The picture is 
simply the expressionless face of an uninteresting 
woman — if we did not know who, we would not 
look twice at it. 

We have not intended the remarks on Palmer's 
works as criticisms on Sculpture, because we 
should as soon think of dragging all Art to one 
school as all Sculpture to one point of view. 
We judged Palmer by his views — we should 
judge Brown or Greenoughby another standard 
entirely. If we have erred in our remarks, will 
not some of our sculptor friends correct us ? 

In a letter received lately from a friend in 
Belgium, M. le Hardy de Beaulieu, well known 
among the cognoscenti of the Netherlands, and to 
whom we applied for an Art correspondent, he 
says : — 

" I ought to have acknowledged immediately 
the receipt of your letter and papers, but I 
thought it would be better to take a little time 
to make the preliminary arrangements for send- 
ing you a regular correspondence on* the pro- 
gress of Art in Belgium. -I feel a great interest 
in your undertaking ; and, by reading your first 
numbers, I believe I have quite identified my- 
self with your plan and ideas. I have looked 
around me for a correspondent, and it is quite 
by chance that I found the one you want. My 
young friend is a great admirer of your country 
and its institutions, and what is of more practi- 
cal value, is acquainted with your language, 
and more or less with your history and litera- 
ture, so he is not a stranger to America. As a 
writer on Art, he made last year his first essays 
in th« public press of this country, and what I 
may vouch for, is, that you may rely on his 
sincerity, independence and judgment, as well 
as on his working aptitude and ability. 

Perhaps, I will do well to give you a slight 
sketch of the programme I believe your corres- 
pondent should follow. If I am wrong, accord- 
ing to your own ideas, you ought to state them 
better and as fully as possible. The Arts plas- 
tiqnes as we call, in French, the works of pain- 
ters, sculptors, engravers, lithographers, photo- 
graphers, &c, are, like music and literature, 
and in fact all the other Fine Arts, some of the 
means by which man expresses his ideas, his 
sentiments, his passions, his love, his fears, his 
hopes, to other men, and tries to influence 
them for good or bad. Art, in the loftiest 
sense of the word, is a particular way of ele- 
vating the human intellect lo the ideal of what 
is good, beautiful, or sublime ; but Art, like 
all other human creations, may as "well become 
a tool for the corruption and destruction of the 
people, as that of their glory and greatness. 
The critic's, or philosopher's duty is, to discern 
the bad tendencies of Art from the good ones, 
and to destroy, without fear or pity, the very 
seed and bud of corruption when he sees it in 
Art. Belgium is considered a kind of school of 
Arts in Europe; the Flemish people have a na- 
tional taste about them which makes them un- 
derstand or feel at once the beauties of Art in 
its plastic expressions. Thus our friend will be 
able to trace out the history of our Flemish 
schools, their progress, their failure, and their 
trials. He may trace, also, the influence of the 
Plastic Arts upon our civilization, if they had 
any, or whether they were the offspring of that 
civilization. I will leave all these questions to 
be decided by him, except in such cases as 
he may like to ask my opinion." 

Baixou's Pictorial is a very creditable illustra- 
ted paper, as well to the publisher for his enter- 
prise as it is to the state of the . art of wood 
engraving in this country. The original illus- 
trations are superior in execution to those con- 
tained in the early volumes of The Illustrated 
London News, and nearly equal to those of the 



same character now issued in that paper. There 
is no reason why the same kind of illustration 
should not be perfected here as it has been in 
Europe ; the way to do it is to adhere to origi- 
nal designs, which will not only improve the 
designer and engraver, but also give great and 
exclusive value to the paper in which they are 
published. The typographical appearance of 
Ballou's Pictorial is in keeping with its pictorial 
merits, which combined with the reading matter 
make up a pleasing and interesting paper. 
' * 

FOREIGN ART GOSSIP. 

Among the deaths of the week has been that 
of Mr. Copley Fielding, at Worthing. His age, 
as stated in the obituaries of the day, is sixty- 
eight. As the most distinguished of the water- 
color painters of his family — as one who has, 
for a quarter "of a century or more, been a con- 
stant and a cardinal attraction in our exhibition 
rooms — as a professor whose practice no less 
than experience must have given to his precepts 
no common value — he will be much missed. 
Mr. Copley Fielding, leaves no imitator behind 
him ; for Mr. Bentley, who may be thought to 
have approached certain of his marine effects.is 
also gone — and of the down and the glade land- 
scapes, which made up the other two-thirds of 
this charming draughtsman's manner, there are, 
no emulators. The above classificaton of Mr. 
Copley Fielding's favorite subjects is inevitable.. 
Monotony was probably forced on him by some 
original hits, which made collectors commission 
from him a grey, or a golden, or a green draw- 
ing, in proportion as the collector's fancy or 
necessity was grey, golden or green. Manner- 
ism is not always the result of poverty in the 
resources of the mannerist : — it may also indi- 
cate his popularity and the pressure of the mar- 
ket. Till the amateur rates his purchase as 
something different or superior to a piece of 
china, which he buys for the sake of its pink or ' 
its pearl color, the temptation to be mannered 
will always more or less beset an artist when 
he is in full tide of success. If Mr. Copley 
Fielding had not genius, his talent was of the 
highest, order, and his self-respect was equal to 
his talent. We do' not remember a single 
slovenly or slighted specimen among the score 
of drawings which he annually contributed to 
the Exhibition of the elder Water-Color Society:, 
in which he held office. Though his self-itera- 
tion became conventional, there was always 
storm in the sky of his shipwrecks, always air 
and distance in his Sussex Down scenes, always 
richness and depth (rather than variety) in his 
foliage. In short, Mr. Copley Fielding will long 
be referred to as having advanced and adorned 
water-color Art at that healthy period of its ex- 
istence when the drawing had ceased to be a 
pen or. pencil sketch tinted with slight washes 
of color; and had not begun to be a composition 
of opaque plaster or ' glossy gum, employed in 
the vain hope of giving it the substance and 
brilliancy of oil painting. — Athenaum. 

According to the Morning Post, Mdlle. Ra- 
chel will give some representations in London . 
on her way to America. The lady seems to find 
it difficult to get clear of law before quitting 
Paris, since the difference betwixt her and M. 
Legouve\ author of 'Medee,' was only the other 
day finally decided by the Conr Tmpiridle, which 
sentenced the actress to pay, not the original 
forty thousand francs' to which she was con- 
demned, but five thousand francs, as compensa- 
tion to the author for her refusal to fulfill her 
engagement to play his tragedy, and, in addition 
to the above damages, to bear the costs also. — 
Ibid. 

A white marble statue of Charlemagne, by 
M. Levrol, is about to be erected in the open 
space in front of the College of France. How 
long are our own streets to remain as bare as if 
England had produced no great men ? — Atlu* 
noma. 
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The Harmonic Law of Nature applied 
to Architectural Design. Br D. R. Hay. 
—This treatise upon a rather abstruse branch 
of the mathematics of architecture (read at a 
meeting' before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects) has already excited considerable 
interest in the profession. In a few words, Mr. 
Hay's plan consists of a series of arguments 
to prove that there really does exist a mathe- 
matical law coinciding with the harmony al- 
ways found in Nature, and that this law can be 
applied in imparting beauty to architectural 
structure of any order or style. 

These proofs have been applied to the mea- 
surements of the Parthenon, and found to be 
almost exactly confirmed. In the present 
pamphlet Mr. Hay carries the theory further, 
and applies it to Gothic architecture, testing 
the laws which produced the balance and har- 
mony of parts in the east front of Lincoln 
Cathedral, as he had previously done that of 
the Parthenon. In both these apparently con- 
flicting systems of Art, -utterly antagonistic as 
Mr. Buskin would view them, he finds the same 
harmonic ratios and the same universal 
law. 

The beauty of the theory is its universality 
and its simplicity. In Nature, the Creator ac- 
complishes his purposes by the simplest means. 
If this theory holds its ground, and is further 
"carried out, we have at least some primary 
basis for a philosophy of Form. We have now 
some hope of seeing mere Beauty, even if it be 
in an old form, secured as a matter of certainty 
by the merest workman, and considered as a 
capital, with which he begins to work, and not 
as the climax and crown of his labors. Thus 
the poorest Creek statue has some beauty of 
face, even if it be conventional — and some 
beauty- of form, though a beauty of imitation ; 
but still only the great genius shaped the The- 
seus or the Ilyssus. Mr. Hay's former works 
are already weH known. His books on the 
"Parthenon," on the "Natural Principles of 
Beauty as developed in the Human Figure," 
his " Principles of Symmetrical Beauty," his 
"Principles of Coloring and Nomenclature of 
Colors," his " Science of Proportions," and 
" Essay on Ornamental Design," we ■ have al- 
ready noticed with praise as the results of phi- 
losophical and original thought. We believe 
that as man's knowledge widens, every form 
of natural beauty, from the cloud to the flower, 
will be found to be regulated by laws as severe 
as those which regulate the revolution of the 
planets or the growth of man. The bud and 
the star are both obedient io laws that regulate 
their appearance and their disappearance. The 
flower casts its seed in a prescribed curve : the 
wave tosses its spray in an arch, regulated by 
a thousand necessities of use and beauty. 
Nothing in Nature is accidental or alone ; but is 
the sequence of causes existing thousands of 
centuries ago. Nature is all harmony and or- 
der : Art, except in its great successes, a feeble 
imitation of effects the causes of which are still 
unknown. The harmony of Nature is inde- 
structible and self-restoring : man's work begins 
to decay ere it is well completed Athenczum. 

Madame Grisi and Signor Mario have re- 
turned from America. — Madame Goldschmidt 
is, at present, giving concerts in Holland. — 
Letters from the East Indies, which speak of 
the great success gained by Miss Catharine 
Hayes at Calcutta, assert, also, that her voice 
has gained in power and equality during her 
absence from Europe, and that her style has not 
deteriorated by her having sung in wild places, 
and to imperfectly-refined audiences. — Athe- 
naum. 

The Edinburgh people have already raised 
£1,100. of the £1,500. required for the colossal 
bronze statue of Prof. Wilson which is to be 
shortly erected. 



During some late excavations in Thread- 
needle street, various fragments of Roman vases 
were found, together with the lid of an Early- 
English stone coffin, and part of the tracery of 
a Gothic window, probably part of the church 
that stood here before the Great Fire. — The 
Milton-Club excavations laid bare the founda- 
tion of a barbican tower, forming part of old 
London wall, a little to the southeast of the 
ancient Ludgate. 

A bas-relief, in white marble, representing 
Esculapius at the bedside of a patient, has just 
been brought over, by the Pblegethon, from 
Cyzica, in Asia Minor, for the Museum of the 
Louvre. — Athevaum. 

The Pope is about to erect a colossal statue 
of the Virgin Mary at Rome, in celebration of 
the triumph of the Immaculate Conception 
dogma. Three hundred medals are to be struck 
of virgin Australian gold. 

Mr. Smith, a chemist of Auchterarder, is said 
to have discovered a means of transferring the 
impression of natural objects to glass with mi- 
nute accuracy. 

It is understood that specimens of Art, both 
from the Vernon Gallery and the New Houses 
of Parliament, will be sent to the Paris Exhi- 
bition. 

Mr. Munroe, who is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Turner, and himself an amateur pain- 
ter of great skill in the style of Grenze, pos- 
sessess a perfect,treasury of his drawings, which 
he had the kindness to show me. Altfiough, as 
respects the feeling for nature, great inequality 
exists between his earlier, later, and latest draw- 
ings ; and although both in this form and in his 
oil pictures, I prefer his earlier period — yet, 
upon the whole, Turner is seen to far greater 
advantage in his water-color drawings than in 
his paintings. The conditions required by a 
spectator are different in a drawing; here the 
eye is satisfied with indications of objects less 
defined, provided they be sufficient to act upon 
the imagination, and present those natural forms 
which the artist intended. And thus it is that 
a fuller appreciation of this painter's wonderful 
range and versatility of power, is acquired by 
the examination of this class of his works, than 
the scattered treatment of his pictures permits. 
— Dr. Waagen. 

The Fine Arts have usually been the hand- 
maids of virtue and religion. More than half 
of the great paintings in the world are illustra- 
tive of religious subjects; and embracing my- 
thology in this account, more than half of the 
statues are of the same character. Architec- 
ture, too, has built its noblest structures for re- 
ligion, and music has composed its sublimest 
strains for the sanctuary. Genius, indeed — that 
inspiration from heaven — has always shown its 
descent from above by this direction of its la- 
bors. — Dewey. 

Extremely rare, indeed, are the original ex- 
pressions or impressions of an indwelling, un- 
borrowed idea. And even among these, very 
many are nothing more than the first faint out- 
line and commencement, which only at a sub- 
sequent epoch of Art, and after long and repeat- 
ed essays, attains to complete perfection and a 
really successful and veritable outward exhibi- 
tion of the indwelling idea. — Schlegel. 

He who has learned what is commonly con- 
sidered the whole art of painting, that is. the 
art of representing any natural object faithfully, 
has as yet only learned the language by which 
his thoughts are to be expressed. — Rushin. 

It is among the most remarkable qualities of 
every work of true genius, that it gains on us 
with time, while that which is merely specious 
strikes most at first, and never again with the 
same effect. — Leslie. 



NATURE, 

A bee abroad on busy wing, 

Dipt in a fragrant flower — 
And found some liquid, just the thing 

To swell his honey store. 

A wasp flew after to the same, 

And found within its cup 
What he could turn to poison flame, 

And quickly sucked it up. 

The flower itself from out the light 

Had cull'd with wondrous care, 
The color for its petals bright *' 

Which made it look so fair ; 

But by its side a noxious weed 

Of color dark and bad, 
From the same earth and light did feed 

Juice that would torn men mad. 

A maid — with fair and modest eyes, 

A lovely picture sees, 
To holy innocence a prize — 

She almost bends her knees ; 

To the same window straight did squint 

A forward, dashing youth, 
And on a lewd and paltry print 

He gloated — pleased, forsooth. 

So every one gets what they want, 

Ask for truth — truth will come — 
Springs will rise for those who pant ; 

To the deaf— Creation's dumb I 

Milwavkie Daily Senilncl. 



Nature must ever be the painter's text-book ; 
but painting affects not to be one of the exact 
soiences ; her aim is not to convince the reason 
or satisfy the intellect, but to excite the imagi- 
nation, and to bring before us improved repre- 
sentations of whatever is best adapted to inte- 
rest and give us pleasure in the display of her 
particular capabilities. For this purpose Na- 
ture must be compared with herself, and refined 
from all that is disagreeable and repulsive; 
much that we find in individuals must be omit- 
ted, when redundant or inappropriate, and added 
where deficient ; the objects we select must be 
such as are in accordance with their own na- 
tures and with ours. — Howard. 

View-taking I consider as of a distinct cha- 
racter from landscape painting ; the landscape 
painter should get all his materials from the 
most striking and characteristic specimens in 
Nature, and study such forms and combina- 
tions as may make an interesting impression 
upon the mind. Trees, rocks, water, moun- 
tains — all his materials he should arrange upon 
the same principle that an historical painter 
observes in composing from living models. He 
should address the imagination rather than the 
eye, and endeavor to convey to his work some 
prevailing character, which may awaken a cor- 
responding sympathy and interest on the con- 
templative beholder. — Serope. 

The poetic sallies that ravish and transport 
.the author out of himself, why should we not 
attribute them to his good fortune, since the 
poet himself confesses they exceed his capacity, 
and acknowledges them to proceed from some- 
thing else than himself, and that he has them 
no more in his power than the orators say they 
have those extraordinary motions and agita- 
tions that sometimes push ihem beyond their 
design. It is the same in painting, where 
touches shall sometimes slip from the hand of 
the painter, so surpassing his fancy and his art 
as to beget his own admiration and astonish- 
ment. — Montaig ne. 

Painting and Sculpture are not necessary to 
our being; but to our happiness, as rational 
creatures, they are absolutely so. — Richardson. 
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However, beautiful the works of the most 
celebrated masters may be, when we compare 
them with the productions of Nature, how com- 
paratively feeble do their efforts appear. — Bttcke. 

Aetists err in the confounding of poetic with 
pictorial subjects. In the latter, the exterior ac- 
cidents are nearly everything, the unseen quali- 
ties as nothing. — Lamb. 

The pleasure derived from painting and 
sculpture is increased by a knowledge of their 
principles, and especially as regards their pro- 
vince and capacity. — Eastlaie. 

Painting and sculpture, next to poetry, con- 
stitute the giand medium by which the sub- 
limest ideas, and the most exquisite sensations, 
are conveyed to the human mind. — Ellis. 

The Painter not only takes a delight in Na- 
ture, he has a new and exquisite source of plea- 
sure opened to him in the study and contempla- 
tion of works of Art. — Hazlitt. 

The early compositions of most artists are 
generally the most simple — from Raffaelle to 
Wilkie, from Claude to Turner. — Burnet. 

Poetry, painting, sculpture and music, are 
the natural offspring of the heart of man. — 
Cunningham. 

Imitations please, not because they are mis- 
taken for realities, but because they bring reali- 
ties to mind. — Johnson. 

Meke Art perverts taste ; just as mere theo- 
logy depraves religion. — From " Gicesscs at 
Truth." 

He that sips of many arts, drinks of none.— 
Fuller. 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 

PHOTOGRAPHIC OIL PAINTINGS 

ON CANVASS. 

THE UNDERSIGNED HATE JOST PATENTED 
.their new process for taking Photographic Im- 
pressions on Canvas, and are now prepared to take 
them in this city. The correctness of delineation and 
beauty of these paintings, which are produced with 
two short sittings, and a trifling expense, can only be 
fully appreciated by examination. Faithful life-size 
portraits made by this process from daguerreotypes of 
deceased persons. Our other various styles of colored 
Parisian Photographs, taken as usual, and at no other 
establishment in America. 

J. GURNEY & C. D. FREDERICKS, No. 46 Rue 
Basse du Rempart, Paris, and No. 349 
Broadway, New York. j8 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE UNDERSIGNED INVITES ATTENTION TO 
the specimens of this Art exhibited, at his Galle- 
ry, No. 859 BROADWAY. Heretofore the French have 
been regarded as the only successful practioners of this 
beautiful novelty in Art ; an examination, however, of 
the results exhibited at his establishment, will convince 
the Public that the acknowledged superiority of Ameri- 
can Daguerreotypes extends also to the kindred Art of 
Photography. 

Any desired size, from life to small miniatures, taken 
perfeotly without re-touching. They are susceptible of, 
coloring, and thus supply the place of Oil Portraits or 
miniatures. Copying carefully executed by this pro- 
cess. Large copies produced from small originals. 

Daguerreotypes from Life, Old Pictures, Paintings 
and Statuary, as usual. 

M. B. BRADY; 

359 BROADWAY (OVER, THOMPSON'S). 
jStf 



WILLIAMS, STEYEflS, WILLIAMS & CO.'S 

CONTINUATION LIST OF 

NEW AND IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 

— » 

LUTHER, MELANCTHON POMERANUS and CRUCIGER, translating the Bible in the 
year 1532. 

Painted by P. A. Labouchere. Engraved by W. H. Simmons. 

An exceedingly interesting and beautiful plate. 

Will receive in a few days, 

"A DIALOGUE AT WATERLOO," representing the late Duke of "Wellington and his 

Daughter-in-law, the Marchioness of Douro; re-visiting the Field of Waterloo. • 

Painted by Sir E. Landseeb. Engraved by T. L. Atkinson. - 

" TIMOTHY," painted as a. companion to the celebrated' "Infant Samuel." 

Painted by James Sant. Engraved by Samuel Cousins,' A. R. A. ' 

' FRANCE AND ENGLAND,'.' a pair. 

Painted by Jenkins. Engraved by Artlett. 
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The Latest Publications, 

ITRENOEE So 

Always in Stock. 



GEEMAN, 



Also, 
ARTISTS' MATERIALS ENGLISH & FRENCH ' 
Of the most approved makers. 
W. S. W. & Co., beg leave to call attention to their FREE GALLERY OF CHOICE 'OIL 
PAINTINGS, WATER COLOR AND PASTEL DRAWINGS, comprising, at "all times, 
a large collection of the works of the FIRST ARTISTS. Also, to the very large ssbrtmen't of 
FRAMED ENGRAVINGS, suitable for the embellishment of PARLOR, BOUDOIR, or 
LIBRARY, in either city or country residence, displaying an immense variety, of entirely new 
patterns, exclusively of their own design and manufacture— from which to select at a glance, the 
style most appropriate for the Engraving, or other work of Art, you'wish framed. 
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WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., ■■ 

353 Broadway, New York. 



NOW OPEN! 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGX 

The Thirtieth Annual Exhibition 

OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, 

Is now Open Daily, from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M., 

At Ho. 648 B R A D W A Y , 

Between Prince and Spring Streets. 

rpHE Collection is formed exclusively of ori- 
-*- ginal Pictures and Sculptures by Living 
Artists, which have never before been exhibited 
in this city. 

Admission, 25 cents. Season Ticket, 50 
cents. 

T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 
m 14 Corresponding Secretary, N. A,- 



¥. H. TINSON, 



PRINTER & STEREOTYPER, 

24 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Begs, respectfully to inform Pdblishebs,.Authqb3, Book- 
sellers, and. the Public generally, that, he is prepared 
to execute all work entrusted to him, in a style calculated 
to. give, satisfaction... '_. ...-_.... . 

Authors residing in the country; op making known 
the style and size of any book they wish a contract for, 
will be furnished with all requisfte'ihformation, and an 
estimate forwarded 'of all expenses.necessary.to change 
their MS. into, a bound volume, ready for the market. 

References permitted, to Mr. C. Scribner, Mr. J. Ci 
Derby, Meslsrs." De Witt & Davenport, Messrs. Bunce, 
G. P. Putnam. »t Co., and the- Proprietors of) "The 
Cbatoh," all of- whom W. H. T. has the pleasure of 
numbering among his patrons. j3 . 



LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

A NEW : ' 

FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 

DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
and the Arts; to Entertainment, Improvement, 
and Progress. Designed to encourage a spirit of Hope, 
Manliness, Self-reliance, and activity among the people ; 
to point out the means of profitable economy;- and to 
discuss and illustrate the leading, ideas, oft the /day ; 
to record all signs of progress ; and to advocate, .poli- 
tical and industrial rights for all classes. . 

It contains— Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure,- Poetry, fainting, 
Music, Sculpture, etc. ; articles on Science, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Education, the Markets, General Jftews, 
and every topic which is of importance 1 or Interest, all 
combined to render it one of the Best Family Newspa- 
pers in the World. Published weekly, at Two. Dollars a 
year in advance. 

" LITE ILLUSTRATED is certainly one of the most 
beautiful specimens of newspaper printing that we have 
ever seen. The eminent publishers are capable of suc- 
ceeding in any enterprise they attempt. The 'Life' 
will be popular. It cannot be otherwise: presented as it 
is." — Buffalo Christian Advocate. "'■' ■"' 

- FOWLERS & WELLS* 
' JS4H 



Broadway, New. York.' 
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.LAWRENCE'S 

•^&ALLE %%. ''ORuMMiL* 

DAGUHBBEOTYPES AHD PHOTOGKAPHS 

" ''/'Taken in all of 'thetr Vdrie'ties, ,''' 
'^AND tN 'THE HIGHEST STYLE OF THE ART 1 . 1 
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Rooms 381 BroddwdyfCor} 'White' St. ' " 



